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INTRODUCTION. 


6 of che following courſe of 
lectures. 

| 2d. Previous knowledge — te to the ſtudy of 
hiſtory — geography — ſtate of it among the anci- 
ents improvements from the more extenſive naviga- 
tion of the moderns chronology —earlieſt diviſion 
of time — months, years, lunar and ſolar cycles, indic- 
tion, Julian period different aeras or epochas man- 
ner of comparing them with each mee 
cal tables and compends of hiſtory. 

3d. Diviſion of the courſe into fix parts — iſt. 

state of the world, before the invaſion of Greece by 
Darius ad. Grecian hiſtory to the time when the 
Romans conquered Greece — 3d. Roman hiſtory to 
the downfal of that empire, both in the Weſt and 
Eaſt th. Oriental hiſtory, from the appearance of 
Mahomet, to the beginning of the 1 8th century 
5th, Hiſtory of Europe from Charlemagne, to the 

end of the 15th century—6th, From the beginning 

| A | 


ENERAL reſlections on the ſtudy of hi- 
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of the 16th, to the beginning of the 1 8th century, 


with a view of the progreſs and eſtabliſhment of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, | 


PART. I. 


LecTUuRE 4th. Farlieſt hiſtorical records — po- 
ems and ſongs tradition antiquity of written hi- 
ftory—credibility of ancienv hiſtory in general Mo- 
faic hiſtory—uſe of coins and medals — labours of 
learned men with regard td ancient chronology, 

ith. Learning, arts, religion and manners of the 
Egyptians credit due to the accounts given of that 
nation—Chaldean and Babylonian antiquities—cre- 
dibility of the accounts concerning the Aſſyrian em- 


8 


6th. Phoentcians—Sanchoniatho, authenticity of 


| his work — commerce and inventions of the Phoenici- 


ans diſcovery of letters, and progreſs of the art of 
writing pretenſions of the Chineſe to great antiqui- 
7th. Perſian empire, religion, laws and manners 
relations of Herodotus and Xenophon concerning Cy- 
rus conſider d ſtate of the world, when civil or pro- 
fane hiſtory becomes authentic, about 490 years be- 
fore — birth of our Saviour- 

Stk. Grectan hiſtory during the heroic times 


Sir Iſaac Newton's juſt obſervations on the chronology 


of this period authenticity and compoſition of Hero- 
dotus—origin of ſome of the Greek ſtates ; their co- 


res | . a 
Foo. 
lonies—ftaregdf Greece as edge manners and 


military (kill before. the Perkapgnvalion— 
9th. Remaskgble-inſtizutions in Greece——olymgis 
games aera of the, Olympiads — ſports and feſti- 
vals—religion, temples, oracles—council of the Am- 
phictyons different countries under the genera! de- 
nomination of Greece- | 
10th, Origin and nature of government—founy 
dation of authority—how far government 1s deriv'd 
from family ſubordination—influence of climate— 
government in the rudeſt ſtates of ſociety— different 
forms, advantages and defects of each, | 
I1th, Government of the Greek ſtates in gene- 
ral—Lacedeman, Lycurgus — form of the Spartan 
republic aim or deſign of that conſtitution—degree 
of liberty enjoy'd under it opinions of ſome eminent 
ancient and modera writers with regard to the ltatg 
of Sparta | 
12th. Athenian republic — intention of Solon's 
laws. Eccleſia, ſenate, areopagus—magiltrates and 
courts of juſtice—liberty enjoy'd by the Athenians 
advantages and defects of their conſtitution 


FAaklkYy I 


LECTURE 1 3th. Invaſion of Greece by Darius 
Hyſtaſpes—=comparative ſtrength of Greece and Per- 
fa—ceffets of the Perſian attempts againſt Greece 
Peloponneſian wai— effects of it on Athens and Spar- 

ta character of Thucydides and Xenophon 
Izgqth. Decline of political virtue among the Athe- 
& 3 


[ 
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nians—+ehaviour of the Perſians and Greeks toward 
each other retreat of the ten thouſand—cauſes of 
corruption at Sparta diſtinction to which Pelopidas 
and Epaminondas rais d the Theban ſtate reflecti- 
ons, on the ſtudy of the Grecian hiſtory to this pe- 
riod. e | 
15th. Kingdom of Macedon—riſe and character 
of Philip—his addreſs, in gaining an aſcendant over 
the Greek ſtates— oppoſition from the Athenians — 
downfal of Grecian liberty, at Chaeronea—hiſtorians 
of this period. | 
16th, Diſtant colonies of Greece—Graecia mag- 
na—the revolutions of Syracuſe—Timoleon—con- 


nections of the Greek colonies with the mother coun- 


4 888 
- 17th. Credibility of the hiſtorians who have re- 
lated the actions of Alexander — character of that 
prince—his behaviour to the Greeek ſtates—motives 
of his expedition into Aſia victory at Arbela, and 
extenſive conqueſts his manners deſigns he is ſaid 
to have formed—effetts of his conqueſts in general, 
and on Greece in particular —— 
18th. Conteſts among Alexander's generals — 
divifion of his empire — Greece and Macedon — 
Thrace—empire of the Seleucidae, or Greeks in A- 
ſia— government and manners, till they became ſub- 
ject to the Romans government of the Ptolemy's in 
Egypt their wealth and power — progreſs of litera- 
ture, and advancement of commerce in that coun- 


CDs. 9 
| 19th. The revival of Grecian liberty by the A- 
chaean league — nature and effects of that union 
view of it given by Polybius—Aratus—Philopoe- 
men Lycortas — policy of the Romans to deſtroy 
this confederacy, and to ſubdue Greece — reflections 
on federal republicks 
20th. Remarks on the Greek hiſtory in general, 
and the ſeries of authors who carry it on — influence 
of free conſtitutions on the ſpirit and genius of 
men — effects of religion among the Greeks—riſe of 
abſtract philoſophy natural knowledge — aſtrono- 
my — mathematical, metaphyſical and moral know- 
ledge—Socrates—Plato E 
2 1ſt. Various ſe&s of philoſophy— cauſes of this 
variety —a view of the principles or tenets of the 
moſt remarkable ſects of philoſophers—<eloquence its 
power and effet—cauſes of its high improvement at 
Athens | 
22d. Structure of the Greek language poetry 
early cultivated in hymns and ſongs of victory epic 
poetry—writings of Homer dramatic poetry—me- 
rit of the principal writers paſtoral and Lyric po- 
on | 
23d. Progreſs of arts in Greece—muſic—paint- 
ing—ſculpture and architecture medicine —anci- 
ents compared to the moderns as to many of the con- 
veniences of life — agriculture and populouſneſs of 
Greece—occupation and ſtate of ſlaves 


24th. Navigation and commerce of the ancients, 
particularly of the Greeks— countries to which they 
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traded coins, weights and meaſures rank of mer- 


chants or traders : conſtruction of their ſhips—art 
of war cuſtoms and manners 


P ART III. 
THE ROMAN enn. 


Lc run 25th. Cauſes of that attention which 
hath been given to the ſtate and tranſactions of the 
Romans—authenticity of the earlier part of their hi- 
ſtory Sir Iſaac Newton's obſervations, on the lengths 
of the reigns of their firſt kings —illuſtrations of his 
doctrine = 
26th. Beginnings of Rome regal government 
diviſion of the people into tribes and curiae patri- 
cians and plebeians—patrons and clients Roman 
genius for war —boſtilities with their neighbours — 
cauſes which brought about the abolition of regal go- 
vernment. 
27th. Origin of the Roman commonwealth— 
diſtribution of power and property in the republic— 
diſſentions between the different ranks—a diftator— 
eſtabliſhment of tribunes effect of this agrarian-ͥ 
Terentian law — nature of the laws brought from 
Greece abolition of the decemvirate — power and 
territory of the Romans at this time. 
28th. Nature of the Roman government—aſſcm- 
bly of the people, and various kinds of Comitia—bu- 
ſineſs done in theſe afſemblies—the ſenate—different 
opinions concerning the manner of admitting mem- 
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bers —qualifications of ſenators their number 
honours and privileges manner and times of aſſe m- 
bling the ſenate : ſubjects of deliberation and powers. 


© 29th, The Roman magiſtrates power and office 
of the conſuls of the cenſor, praetor, queſtor, ae- 
dile, a dz ther inferior magiſtrates—courts of juſ- 
tic. —judges — manner of trying cauſes puniſfi- 
men s for different crimes— revenues and taxes dur- 


ing the republic. 


zoth. Some cauſcs of che ſingular ſuceek of the 
Romans in war—their different enemies in Italy 
Pyrrhus— Punic wars character of Hannibal Ro- 
man magnanimity— rival ſtates of Rome and Car- 


thage compared. 


31ſt. State of Greece, Macedon, Syria and Egypt 


after the fall of Carthage—ſkilful conduct of the Ro- 


mans in ſubjecting theſe countries to their domini- 
on — effects of theſe conqueſts on the ſpirit and man- 
ners of the Romans their government of the con- 
quered provinces. 


32d. Corruption introduced at Rome - decline of 


 liberty—the Gracchi Marius — Sylla — effect of 


thefe factions— Mithridatic war conſpiracy of Ca- 
tiline character and conduct of Cicero | 

33d. Caeſar and Pompey—lfrtft triumvirate 
Pharſalia—overthrow of the republic —parties at 


Rome, and their leaders— death of Caeſar—effets 


of it—ſecond triumvirate——Philippi and Actium 
character and conduct of Auguſtus —extent of the 


1 HEADS OF 
empire—ſeries of Roman hiſtorians to this period— 
Chriſtian aera 

24th. 6 — — of his government— 
legiſlative power transferred from the people to the ſe- 
nate——ſuſpicions and trials for the crimen laeſae ma- 
jeſtatis —informers — change in the ſtate of Rome 
from the times of the republic reflections on the go- 
vernment of ſome of the ſucceeding emperors, 
| 35th. Abaſement of the ſenate—revolution by 
Galba — power of the army — Veſpaſian and Ti- 
tus Agricola, his expedition into Britain—empire 
under Trajan —The Antonines — military govern- 
ment, and miſerable ſtate of the empire after theſe 


princes. 
36th, The cauſes which contributed to eek 


the empire diwiſion of power into various hands 
nations bordering on the empire whence the firſt 
irruption—circumſtances which retarded the down- 
fal of the weſtern empire —adminiſtration of Diocle- 
fan—— 
37th. Conſtantine—progreſs and effects of Chriſti- 
anity—conſequences of its becoming the religion of 
the empire — change of the ſeat of government to 
Conſtantinople—alterations produced by it, and by 
taking the legions from the frontiers—charaQter of 
Julian —hiſtorians of this period. 
38th. Empire divided into eaſtern and weſtern — 
Attila and the Huns meaſures taken by the Romans, 
the cauſe of their fall—eſtabliſhment of the barbari- 
ans in the empire why the weſtern empire was firſt 


\ 
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overthrown — (tate of Italy, and the other parts of 
Europe at this period. | 

39th. Eaſtern empire—conqueſts and e 
tion of Juſtinian attention he gave to the laws— 
ſpirit of government in the Greek empire power 
compared to neighbouring ſtates revolts, ſeditions 
and treaſons, oecurring in the hiſtory of the Bourne 
emperors 

4 oth. Unhappy effect of the ſubtilty of the Greeks, 
with reſpe to religious diſputes—gradual diminution 
of power, and internal weakneſs of the eaſtern em- 
pire — exceſſive power of eccleſiaſtics, and evils thence 
ariſing-—cauſes of the duration of this empire re- 
volutions - deſtruction by the Turks. Byzantine hi- 
ſtorians. 

41ſt. Roman antiquities—labours of learned men 
on this ſubje& how far uſeful—religion of the Ro- 
mans — diviſion of their deities — laws relating to 
public worſhip—ſtate of toleration—feſtivals—va- 
rious methods of divination — orders of prieſts — 
temples—ſacrifices—Roman year. 

42d. Sports and games private and public—Cir- 
cenſian, — parties with regard to them — ſacred, 
votive and funeral games — ſcenical ſports, riſe and 
progreſs of tragedy and comedy at Rome — gladia- 
tors effect of theſe ſpectacles —ſhows of wild beaſts, 
and naumachiae. 
43d. Roman laws— progreſs of jurisprudence 

from the earlieſt accounts of Rome, to the time of 
Juſtinian—goyernment of the provinces taxes and 
B 
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tevenues and the manner of levying them —ſtate of 


the art military among the Romans- 
44th. Arts and ſciences among the Romans —e- 
loquence poetry, epic, lyric and dramatic —paint- 
ing ſculpture · architecture · muſic - philoſophy-· 
ethical and phyſical medical knowledge whether 
the Romans improved upon the Greeks in arts and ſci- 
EenceS— 

45th. Navigation and 2 the 
laws and conſtitution of Rome were favourable to com- 
merce—of money and coins in different ages of Rome 
——weights and meaſures—reflections on ſome of the 
molt ſtriking manners and cuſtoms of the Romans 


re. 
ORIENTAL HISTORY. 


4 6th. The Arabs—peculiar ſtate of their coun- 
try — ſtate of the neighbouring nations when Maho- 
met appeared character of that pretended prophet 
——dottrines and precepts of the Koran—propreſs of 
his religion in the world. 

47th. Civil laws of Mahomet—the Sb 
ſes of their rapid and extenſive conqueſts— progreſs in 
Europe—nature of the government which they eſta- 
bliſhed in the conquered countries ſtate of arts and 
ſciences among the Arabians 


48th. Conqueſt of the Saracens, by the Turks 
foundation and progreſs of the Oitoman empirc— 
warlike genius and ſucceſſes of the Ottoman emperors 
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government and manners of Turkey— ſtate of that 
"_—_ with reſpect to the neighbouring powers 

th. state of Perſia during the decline of the Ro- 
man empire ituation after the conqueſt of the Sara: 
cens— Various revolutions to which it has been ſub- 
Joc? ==: governments laws and manners of that em: 


pire, 
oth. Tartar nations their manners and way of 


life—their various migrations in different ages con- 
queſts of Gengis Khan and power of his ſucceſſors 
empire of Tamerlane—kingdoms founded by the Tar- 
tars in different parts of the eaſt 

51ſt. Indoſtan or the Mogul's epi 
of the Bramans—government, extent, populouſneſs 
and produce of theſe territories—general reflections 
on the form of government and ſtate of civil ſociety 
in the eaſtern countries 

$529. Credibility of the Chineſe hiſtory---their pro- 
greſs in philoſophy, government, ſciences, arts and 
manufactures effects produced by the Tartar con- 
queſts in China— Japan and the neighbouring nations 
——refle&tions on the Oriental hiſtorians and the ulg 


of their works— 


PART v. 
Hiſtory of Europe from the time of C. W to 
the end of the fifteenth century, 


53d. General effects which ſubjeQtion to the Roy 
man dominion, had produced on mankind conſe; 
3 
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the union of theſe republics- 


N, 
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quenees of the irruptions of barbarous nations— gra- 


dual progreſs of eccleſiaſtical power in theſe ages 
authority of the popes—their conteſts with princes 


——=event of theſe diſputes —— 5 
534th. The bender kbar eee ene 
engaged ſuch multitudes to go upon theſe enterprizes 
manner in which they were concluded—cauſes of 
their bad ſuceeſs · effect which they produced on Eu- 
rope in general. 
55th. State of Europe in general, and particular- 
ly of Italy, from the deſtruction of the Roman empire, 
till the time of Charlemagne 
Effects of that monarch's conqueſts—Spain, under 
the Goths and afterwards under the Arabs and Moors. 
56th. Manners of the Franks as deſcribed by an- 


| bent writers—origin of the French monarchy—go- 


vernment of the firſt and ſecond races of their king 
remarkable inftitutions of the French in early periods 


the ſettlements made by them 


57th. German empire power of the emperor — 
diſtribution of offices and nature of the government 
in the earlier ages—riſe of the electors— power of 
eccleſiaſticks in Germany ſucceſſive changes in that 
conſtitution revolution of suit zerland—nature of 


58th, Britain, what accounts the antients gave of 
*j—manners and ſtate of the natives when the Ro- 


mans invaded them changes produced by the reſi- 


dence of the Romans ſettlement of the Saxons, Danes 


LECTURES. th. 
and Normans in England—of the credibility of the 
earlier part of the Scots hiſtory—periods into which 
it has been divided—ſtte of Britain, relative to the 
other powers of Europe, during the middle ages 


59th. Origin and nature of the feudal ſyſtem in 
Furope—whence the general prevalence of it—feu- 
dal tenures, and the ſervices required by them—allo- 
dial property. why exchanged for feudal idea of the 
ſtate of mankind under theſe inſtitution — 

Goth. Power of the king in the feudal age ori- 
gin of parliaments in Europe power of the Barons— 
State of vaſſals great oſſicers of ſtate—adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtioe rules of ſucceſſion magiſtrates 
revenues of the crown lexies of taxes 

61ſt. Progreſs of the Enyliſh conſtitution Wit 
tenagemote or Saxon parliament civil and criminal 
law revenues and manners of the Saxons ſtate of 
liberty power of the dergy, the troubles _ occaſi- 
oned—hiſtorians of theſe times, 
62d. Conſtitution of England under the firſt Nor- 

man princes articles of the great charter—riſe of 
the commons principal ſteps by which the parkiament 
of England came near to its preſent form eſſect of 
the wars with France on the ſtate of the Enplith hiſ- 
tory, during the conteſt, between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter — 
63d. State of government in Scotland, till the end 

ol the fifteenth century—Edward's claim of ſuperio- 
rity, the cauſe of vehement animoſity between the na- 

tions—heroiſm of Wallace and Bruce comparative 
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ſtate of the two countries—conſtitution of Scotland —- 
connection of that kingdom with France. 

64th. Of Ireland, before the invaſion of the Eu- 
gliſh — conſequences of their ſettlemen. cauſes of 
the frequent diſturbances in that country — reaſons, 
why the Engliſh laws, did not produce their effect 
eſtabliſhmentof laws and government in that iſland. 

th. Of the military art in the middle ages 
the change produced by the invention of fire arms 
manner of raiſing and conducting armies in theſe times 
—=chevalry— progreſs of it—cuſtoms and manners 
to which it gave riſe its decline and fall 

66th. Military and religious orders of knighthood 
St. John of Jeruſalem, various fates of it—Teu- 
tonic order knights Templars—cauſes of their de- 
ſtruction orders of knighthood inſtituted by different 
ſovereigns in Europe, 

67th. Commerce in the middle ages, deſtroyed by 
the Barbarians, but began to revive as government be- 
came ſettled —- feudal inſtitutions unfavourable to com- 
merce——riſe of commerce in Italy — trade of the 
Hans- towns --eſtabliſhment of communities value of 
money origin of bills of exchange — of banks 
geography and navigation in Europe till toward che end 
of the fifteenth century. 

68th, State of ſcience in theſe times learning 
deſpiſed by the nobles-— effects of literature being con- 
fined to eccleſiaſtics of the finding the pandects of 
Juſtinian—foundation of univerſities ſtudy of the ci- 
vil and canon law, and the effects of cheſe dad i ig 


Europe, 


ar un. re 
69 th. Ariſtotelian philoſophy and ſcholaſtic learn- 
ing—low ſtate of moral philoſophy— diſadvantage 
with reſpe& to the acquiſition of knowledge in phy- 
| fics—alteration of language in this period revival of 
arts of poetry in the ſouthern parts of Europe — pro- 
vencal and romance writers manners and cuſtoms 
of theſe ages —obſervations on the characters of the 
hiſtorians of this period. 


rr. 


Of the hiſtory of Europe from the beginning of the 
16th. century to the beginning of the 18th, 


7oth. Circumſtances which render the end of the 
| fifteenth century, a remarkable aera taking of Con- 
ſtantinople—invention of printing—improvement of 
navigation — ſtate of government, and change in the 
political ſyſtems of Europe about this time 
Jiſt. Different dominions in Italy — claims upon 
theſe, and conſequent wars Naples and Sicily — the 
Milaneſe—eccleſiaſtical ſtate republics - power and 
opulence of Venice its decline conſtitution Ge- 
noa — Florence, Fctions in that ſtate till the loſs of 
their liberty—ſmaller republics- 
75 2d. changes in the Italian " FRY during ho ſix- 
teenth and ſeventeenth centuries—reſpeQive impor- 
 tance—of the moſt celebrated Italian hiſtorian 
73d. Spain—union of Caſtile and Arragon—im- 
portance this kingdom acquired hence this aroſe 
conſtitution, government and manners of Spain hi- 
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ſtorians of that nation-—ſtate of government in portu- 
| e rey in the laſt century 

74th. German empire, at the beginning of the ſix- 
eee the fiſth cauſes of the conti- 
nuance of the imperial power in the houſe of Auſtria 
effects which the change in religious opinions 88 


on the Germanic body. 
75th. View of the German conſtitution as e 


 bliſhed at the peace of Weſtphalia—alterations whi 
have happened in the form ofits government, ſince that 


74th, Effedts of the expulſion, of the Engliſh from 
France—alteration of the French government under 
Lewis the eleventh—power I the king ſince that pe- 
riod—expeditions of the French into Italy Francis 
che ſirſt compared with Charles the fifth---ſtate of France 
to the middle of the ſixteenth century. 
77th, Origin and progreſs of the civil wars in 
France fatal effects of theſe wars—reign of Henry 
the fourth Lewis the thirteenth Richelieu Ma- 
rarine age of Lewis the fourteenth. 
I7gStk. Government of France — privileges of the 
nobles — different parliaments — police — Gallican 
church merits of the moſt eminent hiſtorians of 
79th, Early ſtate of the Low Countries, under the 
Dukes of Burguady and kings of Spain—cauſes of the 
revolution in the Gxteenth century union of Utrecht, 
and eſtabliſhment of the Dutch republic—— 
8oth, Conſtitution and government of the united 
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prorinces freedom of the cities ſoyereignty of 
each province authority of the ſtadtholder cauſes 
of the power and importance of theſe ſtates in Europe 
81ſt. Early hiſtory of the northern kingdoms, ob- 
ſcure and unintereſting union of Cal mar ſtate of 
Sweden, and the power of the church, till the revolution 
by Guſtavus Vaſa importance of the Swedes, during 
the religious wars in Germany — alterations in the 
conſtitution ſince that time | 
' $824. State of Denmark, from the union of Cal- 
mar the middle of the ſeventeenth century revo- 
lution whereby the crown acquired great power, and 
became hereditary ſubſequent ſtate of that kingdom 
and its weight in Europe, 

83d. State and revolutions of Poland—its govern- 
ment connection with other powers extenſive domi- 
nions of Ruſſia improvements made in that country, 
for a century paſt—hiſtorians of the northern nati- 
ons — | | 

84th. State of Britain, about the beginning of the 
ſixteenth century —houſe of Tudor changes under 
Henry the ſeventh— Scotland at that period —ſtate 
of England in the reign of Henry the eight cauſes 
of his arbitrary proceedings. | 

85th. Effects of the reformation in Britain—reign 
of Elizabeth, and maxims of her government power 
and wealth of England at that time—Mary queen of 
Scotland conduct of Elizabeth reflections on the 
different opinions, which have ariſen, with reſpect to 
the hiſtory of this period. 
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86th. Comparative view of the ſtate of England 


and Scotland, at the union of the crowns—refleCti- 


ons on the meaſures of James, and the ſtate of Eng- 
land under his government. 
875th. Obſervations on the origin and progreſs of 
the civil wars, and the fate of the ſovereign—eminent 
characters produced in theſe times—adminiſtration, 
and ſingular character of Cromwell —ſtate of Britain 
at the reſloration character and conduct of Charles 
the ſecond—partics of theſe times | 
88th. Proceedings of James the ſecond — cauſes 
which concurred, to bring about the revolution, by 
William and Mary—bill of rights, and ſettlement of 
the nation, at that happy Aera, | 
ws 84th. A view of the principal treaties entered in- 
to by the different powers in Europe, till the end of 
the laſt century—rights of the people of Britain— 
perſonal ſecarity—perſonal liberty—private proper- 
ty civil liberty, the direct end of the Britiſh conſti- 
tution—conſtitution of the Britiſh parliament. | 
goth. Executive power in Britain right of ſuc- 
eeſſion to the crown—councils of the king prero- 
gative of the ſovereign revenue, its ſeveral branches, 
ordinary, and extraordinary - taxes, annual and per- 
petual—appropriation of taxes, and national debt. 
91ſt, Subordinate magiſtrates antiquity and 
power of their offices diſtribution of juſtice the 
ſeveral courts—antient and modern ſtate of judges— 


exellence of the Britiſh conſtitution 


92d. Cauſes which contributed, to the revival of 
letters in the fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries—cul- 
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tivation of Belles lettres in Italy and France —im- 
provements in mathematics and natural philoſophy— 
medical knowledge diſcoveries with regard to the 
human body chemiſtry, its riſe and progreſs, 

934d. Riſe and progeſs of the fine arts age of Leo 
the tenth—cauſes why muſick, painting, ſtatuary and 
architecture attained to greater perfection in Italy 
than elſewhere 
94th. Comparative view of the progreſs of learn- 
ing and ſcience, in Britain with other countries—riſe 
and advancement, of the yarious ſpecies of Poetry in 
Britain—ÞBritiſh orators and hiſtorians—the progreſs 
of the finer arts in this iſland, | 

9 5th. Agriculture and populouſneſs in the different 
nations of Europe . ſtate of fiſheries in different coun- 
tries origin and progreſs of ſome of the moſt remark- 
able manufactures in Europe—progreſs and good ef- 
fects of manufactures in the Britiſh dominions. 


9th. Improvement in navigation by the uſe of the 
magnet—diſcoveries of Columbus ſtate of Ameri- 


ca, when diſcovered by the Spaniards—their conduct 
in that country 


97th. Effects of commerce with Api on 
Spain and the other countries of Europe ſettlements 
of different European nations, on the continent and iſ- 
lands of America, . 

98th, Engliſh ſettlements in north America pro- 
greſs of our colonies reſpective produce and trade 
Britiſh Weſt-India iſſands reflections on the ſtate of 
colonies in antient and modern times. 
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..: 99th. Diſcovery of the paſſage to the Eaſt Indies 
by the cape of Good Hope firſt ſettlements made in 
theſe countries trade carry d on by different Euro- 
pean nations to the Eaſt- Indies. 


- + Tooth, Of the great trading companies com- 


merce of the nations of Europe with each other 
their comparative power and influence as derived from 
this ſource Britiſn trade to Africa and the Levant. 

01ſt. Wealth, power and influence of Britain 
eomparatively with other nations of our national de- 
ſence antient and modern ſtate of the army and na- 
vy if 2 militia—refletions on this ſubject, and on 
the ſtate of nations formerly and in modern times in 


this reſpect. 


202d; Ofthe an ethics and jurisprudence, 


in Europe in general and in Britain in particular, ſince 
the revival of letters of the law of England, com- 
mon and ſtatute of the law of Scotland. 
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